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the verity of the human soul. We have only to compare
Shakespeare's comedy on the one hand with Beaumont
and Fletcher's, and on the other with Ben Jonson's, to
discover how far asunder they are in their poetic truth.
The segregation of Shakespeare's comedies is misleading
unless it is considered merely as the distinction of an
aspect within the whole work of Shakespeare. The most
immature of his comedies is nearer in spirit to the most
perfect of his tragedies than it is to the comedies of
Jonson or Fletcher, whatever merits of their own these
may possess.

To call the love of Shakespeare's romantic comedies
itself romantic is meaningless, or it is the expression of
a private and personal conviction concerning the nature
of love. It may mean that in the opinion of the judge
love is not in fact so happy, nor so secure, nor so deeply
irradiated with the heart's delight as Shakespeare repre-
sented it; but it can mean nothing more. And we cannot
tell whether Shakespeare himself believed that love
actually was as he chose to represent it. But we can say
that he did believe either that it was so, or that it ought
to be so; and that he found it natural to create men and
women who are alive with a reality no other created
characters possess, who love in the way he chose to make
them love, with a tenderness and a gaiety, an open-eyed
confidence in themselves and the future, a shyness and
a humour, a marvellous equality in affection, which
have made them for a whole world of mankind the
embodiment of their experience if they were happy in
love, or of their dreams if they were disappointed. And
this love, which is as solid and as ethereal, as earthly and
as magical as a rose in full bloom, is in all his early
comedies; it is essentially the same in A Midsummer
Nighfs Dream as in Much Ado about Nothing. We can